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“Pray, brother, that 
this your sacrifice . . .”: 


the old, | 


Carnival kickoff, old problem of 
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DISC-JOCKEY GROVELS: Carnivalman Larry 
McCafferty quizzes kidnapped Dean Hago- 
pian about his nice brick. 
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“No loans?” 


“We march | 
TODAY!” 
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; The second S.A.M. - Commerce business luncheon will be held 
} vat 12:30 today at Le Cavendish Restaurant, 3281 Cavendish Blvd. 
(below Sherbrooke). The cost for this three-course Chicken dinner 
will be $1. Mr. David Grant, a Chartered Accountant and a Direc- 
tor of the Montreal Junior Board of Trade, will be the guest 
speaker. Tickets are available from various representatives on 
Campus, at the Commerce Office (6931 Sherbrooke), or at the res- 
taurant door. 

The Students’ International Meditation Society presents a lec- 
ture on the Transcendental Meditation of Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. 
Today’s lecture will take place in B207, between 5:00 and 6:30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 


A seminar - sponsored by the Theology Department in the Vanier Audito- 
rium, on the “Shape of Christian Unity Tomorrow”, from Noon to 1:00 p.m. 
Participants include: Fr. Tom White, Anglican; Mr. Stephen Hayes, Presbyte- 
rian; A Russian Orthodox priest; and Fr. Bomfai, S.J., Loyola College. 

In Sports, Loyola Tommies versus McDonald College at McDonald, 7:30 
p.m. 

At. 8:00 p.m., in the Vanier Auditorium, Prof. W. Hubbard, of the Loyola 
History Department, lectures on “Marx, Mao, and Marcuse: Student Politics in 
Contemporary Germany”. This is the fourth in a series sponsored by the His- 
tory Students’ Association on the theme “Positive Side of Protest”. Coffee and 
refreshments will follow. 

College Night at the MOUSTACHE - all College students admitted free. 

Today is the last day to buy your Compu-Carnival forms. All answer 
sheets must be in no later than Thursday, so that they may be run through 
our computers by Saturday, Jan. 27th. All results will be mailed to each parti- 
cipant no later than January 31st. 


- THURSDAY 


Today at 1:00 p.m. in the F. C. Smith Auditorium, Dr. E. J. 
Tyler, Chairman of the psychology Department of Brandon Univer- 
sity will lecture on the ROSENDALE STUDIES. Today’s lecture 
will deal with the scope and interpretation of findsings of the 
Rosendale Studies. All Faculty, Staff and Students are cordially 
invited to attend. 

* + * 

The Loyola Choral Society is starting practices for the second ~ 
term, and new members are welcome. Meet at the music room at 7 
p.m. or, if you don’t know where that is, wait at the switchboard of 
the Administration Building. 

* 7. * 

A second lecture on Transcendental Meditation in the Vanier 

Auditorium today, between 8 and 9:30 p.m. 


The Loyola Ukrainian Society will hold an important general 
meeting today from 12:00 to 1:00 in Room C105. 


FRIDAY 


Dr. E. J. Tyler presents a second lecture on the ROSENDALE STUDIES. 
Today’s lecture will deal with how the findings of Rosendale studies are appli- 
cable to Canadian Society. 

s. * * 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2nd. 
Varsity Hockey - Loyola vs Sr George at the Forum at 8 p.m. 
* - * 


$100 PRIZE - a reminder that the Loyola Arts Students Socie- 
ty’s essay contest closes on March 4th. It is open to all Arts fresh- 
men, and the topic is “High School and College: is there a differ- 
ence.” It must be between 1,000 to 1,800 words in length. The es- 
says should be handed in at the Arts office in the student center. 






Just that she’s mad about the refreshing taste of Coca-Cola. 
It has the taste you never get tired of. That's why things 
| go better with Coke, after Coke, after Coke. 






* * * 


Please submit all notices for “Under the TOW- 
ER” by.6 p.m. Sunday night (at the latest) to the NEWS 
office. Either leave the message in the NEWS mailbox or 
phone the News at 482-5731 and leave the message with 
anyone who bothers to answer. 


Switched, no fight 


The executive of the debating team switched 
hands last week as Niel Kozloff and Owen Gray 
replaced Myles Buckman and Frank Borowicz as 
president and vice-president. 

Outgoing society head Buckman expressed sa- 
tisfaction over the team’s progress during his 
term in office. 

He cited the Loyola victory of Gray and Den- 
hez at the Bishop’s tournament as an indication 
of things to come. 

Graduation will thin the ranks but, says Buck- 
man, a host of promising underclassmen ar on 
the way up. Reaction from the outside, particular- 
ly from the student association executive, is grow- 
ing favourably as is seen in their decision to in- 
crease the present budget by $200.00. 





We’re just as excited 
as you are about 


CARNIVAL 


If you want to wind up with your friends or just relax. 


Drop in. 










The Loyola Food Suppliers 
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McGILL DELEGATE POINTS AND COUNTERPOINTS: George Radwanski seems to enthrall 
four McGill colleagues at the all-important UGEQ meeting last week, but fails to impress 
Loyola’s Graham Nevin (far right) who sleeps while Paris - oops, Quebec - bumbles. 


Official statements 
play it cool on drugs 


By BRIAN McKENNA 


Pot, Acid and their associates have been officially 


barred from campus. 


Pushing any of these drugs at Loyola may subject 


a student to instant dismissal. 
No penalty has been established for possession. 


In capsule form, this is the policy on drugs re- 


leased late last week by the administration. 


Dorrance heads 





p.m. campaign 


A Loyola adminis- 
trator has become in- 
timately involved in 
the power play for 
the prime minister- 
ship of Canada. 


Director of Develop- 
ment J. Stirling Dorr- 
ance has been grant- 
ed a three month 
leave of absence to 
direct the campaign 
for Allan MacEachen, 
federal minister of 
Health and Welfaree- 





A close friend of MacEachen for many 
years, Dorrance will be traipsing the nation 
pushing for the minister’s election to the 
Liberal Party leadership. 

The race climaxes at the national con- 
vention in Ottawa scheduled for the middle 
of March. 

Director of Alumni Affairs Bernie Mc- 
Callum will oversee development business 
until the end of the political sabbatical. 





year. 


ing the fees up as much as $100. 


Johnson government. 


said. 





Council president Steve Sims disclosed last night the 
Board of Governors will soon study the possibility of jack- 


“The College has reached a point where they may 
have no other choice but to raise tuition fees,” said Sims. 
He places the blame squarely on the shoulders of the 


“The ministry of education has continually ignored our 
request for a review of Loyola’s financial situation,” he 







In statements issued on the heels of the legisla- 
tion Council President Steve Sims and Dean of Stu- 
dents Gerard McDonough S.J., both expressed strong 
support for the new law. 

Sims emphasised his was a personal endorsement, 
as Council has yet to formulate a specific policy. 

Administrative spokesman McDonough warned of 
the legal and possible medical dangers of possession, 
use and or selling of the hallucenogenic drugs. 

“The administration does not feel, he added 
“that there is a major epidemic of drug consumption 
or sale on campus.” 

“It does not intend to set up a ‘witch-hunt’ or a 
Super-police system on campus, or to make a whole- 
sale surrender of campus problems to off-campus law 
enforcements groups.” 

Authoritative sources point out the RCMP are ex- 
tremely well qualified in the enforcement of law. They 

have little or no problem identifying the user or passer 
of drugs - particularly where students are concerned.” 


But says he, “May | state to the best of knowl- 
edge that the RCMP ... are not circulating on campus 
or spying on students.” 


One NEWS staffer was informed by McDonough 
last week that his (the staffer’s) name appears on an 
infamous RCMP list. 


It is also known that at least two other students 
have been arrested by the mounties for violation of 
the Federal drug law which prohibits both possession 
and pushing. 

Both were given suspended sentences. 

But as McDonough points out, “a student given a 
suspended sentence has a criminal record which bars 
him from all professional schools.” 

The complete text of McDonough’s statement ap- 
pears on page 13 of this issue along with Sims’ posi- 
tion and the exact wording of the College regulation. 


Quebec non-support makes fee rise possible 


Quebec's continued refusal to consider Loyola’s finan- 
cial plight may force a major fee increase in the coming 


Loyola’s beleagured status. 


receives more - $600. per student. 


excess of $1500 per student. 








The cause of the possible increase is intertwined with 


Currently bracketed as a “Classical College”, Loyola 
receives an annual operational grant of $550 per student. 


“The situation is abusrd,” said Sims. “Even Loyola High 


The average grant for the six universities in Quebec - 
two of which have a smaller enrollment than Loyola - is in 


Sims journeyed to Quebec before Christmas and as a 
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Another Wolfe's Landing? 





Quebec invaded 
in loan struggle 


By CLAUDE BARROT 


Today at 3:00 p.m. 2500 students from across Quebec will hold a 
mass demonstration in front of the Quebec government offices. 


Unanimous approval was given to the plan at a special meet- 
ing of the Conseil Central National of UGEQ, held Sunday night at 
Sir George Williams University. 


The march is part of a campaign launched by UGEQ to make 
the public aware of the financial plight that faces many students 
as a result of the Johnson government’s inept handling of loans 
and bursaries this year. 


UGEQ president, Paul Lefrancois, said the loans and bursaries 
issue is only one example of the inefficiency that reigns in the 
government’s handling of educational affairs. 


He said that in talks held in August 1966, the government had 
agreed to a plan that would eventually lead to universal accessi- 
bility of university education. Now however, they are even slowing 
down plans for a second French university in Montreal. 


Paul Bourbault, V.P. for 
social action, said that in 
talks held with, Hector 
Joyal, the Director of Fi- 
nancial Aid in Quebec City, 
he had been told that it 
was technically possible to 
have loan applications 
answered and returned to 
students before class entry. 

This year, forms slated 
to appear Oct. 15, only be- 
gan to appear on December 
a 

There are still 8000 
forms outstanding, includ- 
ing the ‘infamous’’ 4000 
under investigation. 

Many of these 4000 forms 
are applications from mar- 
ried students and low in- 
come families which 
seemed ‘“‘unreal’’ because 
the income stated was so 
low. 


But there are students who have to live on these “unreal 
amounts”. These are the ones who are suffering. Their applica- 
tions have been put aside for investigation after all the others 
have been processed. The ones in need go last. 


The march has been called to give UGEQ added bargaining 
power at a meeting with government officials today. 


The march will climax a sit-in that started January 18. Stu- 
dents who have been personally affected have been lobbying gov- 
ernment offices, distributing tracts and explaining their positions. 


The UGEQ president said the march was necessary despite the 
effectiveness of the sit-in. He said that sit-in would focus the situ- 
ation for the officials, but that the march was needed to gain 
public support. 


He said government reluctance to act and the dishonesty of 
the charge of fraud, made it evident that the people had to be 
reached, if the present injustices are to be resolved. 





result was promised imminent word on Government plans 
to study the financial status. 







But despite a series of phone-calls and letters, he has 
since received no word from Quebec. 







‘We are rapidly approaching a real crisis,” said the 
council president. 

“A high-level student committee has been formed to 
come up with steps to combat the government. The possi- 
bility of some sort of a massive demonstration has not 
been ruled out. 

“Students will be informed during study week of our 
plans,” he said. 
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Keep Off The 
Grass 


To talk about the “drug situation” presup- 
poses that such a situation exists, and close 
enough to us to make the discussion relevant. 

As long as bad laws are not changed, dis- 
cussion of them is relevant in a university commu- 
nity precisely because it is a university community 
- the vanguard of intelligent change. 

This issue of the NEWS takes an extended 
look at the “drug situation”. Statements by our 
Dean and our student President take a c’est-la- 
vie approach to our laws; elsewhere in the Kalei- 
doscope section, a drug experience is described, 
a sermon delivered, and medical research re- 
viewed. 


The Law is Unreal 


Ourcivilization is far enough - we should be 
far enough - to let science have a hand in shap- 
ing laws. Ultimately law will not alter truth, and 
in particular medical truth, but it can deny and 
delay the truth considerably. 


Imagine a law “forbidding” the appearance 
of unidentified flying objects. “Nonsense,” you 
say, “these machines, if they exist, are beyond 
our laws, like earthquakes.” So how about a ban 
on reports of their appearance? ‘’Nonsense” 
again, “how will the scientific investigation of 
UFO’s continue if the truth is suppressed? To 
shape our knowledge - and therefore, any ra- 
tional moral attitudes - concerning UFO’s by con- 
trolling fact through precipitous and fear-ridden 
laws, is an incredible stupidity which ends the 
possibility of reasonable laws.” 


This seems to be the strange case with 
drugs. Our drug laws lump a great variety of 
powders, leaves and acids under a single set of 
indictments and penalties. 


Thus the laws are obviously medically igno- 
rant. : 


How did this happen? 


Because the laws were made on economic | 


A Member of Canadian University Press 


Robert E. Czerny 
Editor-in-Chief 
Susan Wheatley - Claude Barrot 
News Editors 
Michael Cressey - Kevin O’Donnell 
Kaleidoscope Editors 
Mike Casey Brian Nevin 
Photo Editor Sports Editor 
Angelo lanni Brian McKenna 
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STAFF: Luci Costin, Lynn Zimmer, Diane Parent, Barbara 
Dressler, Brenda Wilson, Eva Helveka, missing Steve 
Szentes, Chris Howlett, Romeo Q. Montique, Paul Carbrary, 
Frank Shaughnessy, Peter Lonnergan, lan MacDonald, Linda 
Deluca, Linda Macintyre, Jim McCann, Andy Zmijewski, 
Jungle Jim, Brian McKenna, Benday in stripes Tony Burman 
and the whole chorus line from the cafe Metropole. 


As the computer spits forth another half page out of journalistic Odyssey .. . baby 
this cat is circuited, fini, 1 a.m. no cigarettes, sleeping bags all over, the critters 
gang settles into a morning watch ... and our minds wander across the pages 
... if you're going to Quebec look for a green and pink motel ... it means 
nothing ... if you see some pink and your buddy turns green . .. it means some- 
thing ... Quebec on five dollars a day is impossible unless it's lent . . . strippers 
are modernized horems ... if Langley and Hingston ever integrated do you think 
we'd produce enough family allowances to pay off Loyolo’s debt or .. . pre-loan 
bumper crop. Engima for men sex without love ... women love without sex ... 
and for both frustration without each other ... the bell tolls baby .. . gotto go. 
(ANGELO) 
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LOANS? MONEY? MAIS MON PETIT! DO YOU REALIZE WHAT.IT COSTS TO RUN AN EMPIRE? 





grounds, in hopes of controlling in the Americas 
a type of commerce traditionally uncontrolled in 
Asia and Europe; and because they were made 
before medical research could have given a defi- 
nite answer on the effects of various drugs. 


Why a Law? 


But hold it - this doesn’t justify the contin- 
ved existence of these laws. 


First of all, the ban on drugs has stifled 
medical research in this area. The attitude is so 
strong in the U.S.A., that TIME Magazine, despite 
its political leanings, not long ago described the 
tribulations of Sociologists working with drug 
users. In Canada recently Ottawa issued a no-go 
on drug research at the University of Victoria. 


Secondly, our society permits itself what is 
pleases, not what is scientifically proven. Look at 
smoking - there aren’t even “warnings” on ciga- 
rette packages, let alone prison sentences for 
smokers, because a great number of people still 
wantto smoke in spite of a great amount of fore- 
boding research. Look at birth control pills - 
research is incomplete, new and “surprising” side- 
effects are coming to light, but these drugs are 
not temporarily banned because enough people 
(= voters) want them. 


Now look at the illegal drugs. They were 
banned by laws predating research and they are 
presently desired by a largely non-voting minori- 
ty. The mores of the majority, shaped by medi- 
cally ignorant laws, continue to promote dispro- 


A “Gentleman's Guide” 


The first section, ‘The Law is Unreal”, 
argues that the drug laws came about in an 
anti-rational, anti-scientific - and therefore, in 
a society with the scientific possibilities of 
this one, anti-legal - manner. Furthermore, the 
laws apparently wish to eradicate illicit trade, 
to exterminate harmful subcultures, to stamp 
out misinformation and to protect the individu- 
al. What they actually do, however, is the op- 
posite: they create the unwanted situation. 

“But Really, There is the Law”, the latter 
part, agrees that Loyola’s official stand on 
drugs is fair and sensible. The administration, 
as opposed to various anti-educational univer- 


portionate laws and under-researched misinforma- 
tion. 


More of Law and Society 


Does this'law even reflect our society’s needs? 
Yes - negatively. 


Consider this illustration. It is still relatively 
impossible to get a bidet in Canada - a bidet is 
a bathroom fixture which looks like a cross be- 
tween a toilet bowl and a water fountain, and 
serves as a mechanical morning-after contracep- 
tive - because an underpopulated land needed 
every young body it could get, regardless of 
hybrid and legal status. But with the present se- 
lective immigration policies, distribution of wealth 
and sexual permissiveness, the popularization of 
bidets is conceivably a rational course; yet social 
mores still disallow this, disallow even its discus- 
sion. (The bidets one does see here were brought 
from Europe, in some cases declared as “butter- 
coolers”.) 


The point is, that our society no longer 
needs its indignation at the thought of bidets. 
Why does it need the continued legal expression 
of similar indignation in another case - the drug 
laws? 


@ Not to control an illicit market, since the 
market in drugs is not necessarily illicit. After all, 
a bit of planning has permitted our governments 
to control and even monopolize the trade in al- 
cohol. Other drugs are already under pharma- 


ceutical control. 
(Continued on page 5) 





: the editorial in brief 


sities, wants to keep the “user” on campus for 
counselling and other help; considering present 
public sentiment, the stand is quite daring. 


Nevertheless it is inadequate, because the 
lack of an explicit statement of dissatisfaction 
with the present situation and of a proposal to 
initiate or support change, in effect denies the 
role of the university “in the vanguard of in- 
telligent change’. The official statements 
which appear in this issue are implicitly op- 
posed to the law of the land; explicitly, they 
prefer to live with it than to take the risk of 
leading change. 











More of Law... 
(Continued from page 4) 


@ Not to exterminate harmful subcultures. 
Firstly, the subcultures exist primarily because of 
the drug laws. Secondly, these groups are “harm- 
ful” only in the context of the laws which created 
them; the drug embargo is the only one they 
disobey; their other “vices”, like hunger, anger 
and dirt, are common traits throughout society 
but especially among the poor (“who are always 
with us,” quoth the rich man”). 


@ Not to stamp out the sources of misinfor- 
mation. As a result of the laws, the “false teach- 
ers’’ who “‘misguide our youth” can often give 
slanted advice because they themselves are push- 
ers, or just users, who want to encourage a larg- 
er and safer sub-culture. But at least they can 
be right; they have first-hand experience. The 
“others”, the holy majority, cannot be trusted for 
untrammelled information because they cannot be 
trusted to vote in sensible laws; and they ob- 
viously have no regard for medicine. 


@ Not to protect the individual (particularly 
the youth). The drugs are available. The individ- 
val is using them in spite of the drug laws. The 
individual can now be protected only by research 
and by subsequent reliable information and edu- 
cation. 


But Really, 
There is the Law 


Okay, that’s the theoretical situation, the 
meagre justification behind the present laws. But 
let’s get ‘practical’. The present situation: the 
present laws and dangers: how do you live with 
them? Who will change them? 

The statements by Father McDonough and 
Steve Sims, later in this paper, show how to live 
with the law. Be sensible. The laws are harsh, 
but you can‘t escape them. We'll try and protect 
you - a little. We'll try and educate you . 

This is fine for a Girl Guide troup which 
doesn’t want to lose any precious members. But a 
university community is something more. 

If student government and the Deans feel 
the responsibility to give information, then they 
should also realize they are in effect bound by 
the nature of the community to give watertight 
and unslanted information. If this is unavailable, 
they must find it through their own research (or 
in our case, cooperation in and instigation of re- 
search at other institutions). If this research is 
forbidden by law, then their strong dissatisfaction 
with such repression must be explicit in policy 
statements and actions in the realm of drugs. 

Father McDonough’s statement is eminently 
sensible, and the Senate’s stance is very fair. 
Both want to protect the individual student-user; 
both want to avoid making a bad situation worse 
by strongly discouraging the actual trafficking. 

But both are passively defeatists with respect 
to present laws. Their statements accept current 
folk-beliefs about drugs and simplistic attitudes 
to sub-cultures. They themselves do not see and 
presumably do not wish the university to seek, a 
role in the correction of the incongruities listed 
above. 

It's good that the administration has man- 
aged to take a sober position on drugs - not, for 
example, like the University of Western Ontario, 
which this fall, in a pretty denial of its own edu- 
cative role, dismissed an 18-year-old marijuana- 
using freshman. 


There’s just this little thing: it is the business 


of a university to question the status quo, of law 
and mores as well as of academic disciplines. 
The folly of refusing to pose certain questions 
because the issues are too “important” or “dan- 
gerous” is emphasized by war tribunals and by 
history in general. Let's try to question the drug 
status quo, question it rationally and unemotion- 
ally. 
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Alumni and the NEWS 





This volume of the Loyola NEWS is the first 
which, periodically, is being sent to the alumni 
of Loyola College. Two issues were sent before 
Christmas; this is the third. 

The issue of December 15 precipitated a 
flurry of letters objecting to words. Words used 
in an article about Playboy magazine. 

As the comments on this particular article 
are illustrative of a general theme, we are 
publishing those letters we received. Let's look at 


‘them a little further. 


The language was objectionable. This means 
that the words were badly chosen. Badly - why? 
Because they were not meaningful to the theme 
of the article? No, no one said the words were 
confusing or ineffective. Because the article itself 
was irrelevant? No, no one said that discussion 
of Playboy is passe, unnecessary, irrelevant. 

So words can be objectionable regardless of 
their context! 

And this is very frightening. Modern advertis- 
ing of course does make a mockery of meaning, 
but what about university graduates who have 
lost their respect for meaning? Criticism of any 
article is possible; but criticism that divorces mere 
words from their meaning - which is ultimately a 
contextual matter - is part of the idolatry of dis- 
respect and perversion of meaning that the Play- 
boy article condemned. 

So how does one “justify” the choice of an 
article? By its relevance to the readership, and 
by the effectiveness with which it is written. Thus 


the wording is judged in the context of intended 
effect and importance of the theme. 

It is disheartening that none of the criticism 
we have received was made in such terms. It is a 
pity, because the educative effect of dialogue 
between the alumni and students, through the 
NEWS, is potentially very great. 

We have broached the question of standards 
of writing. Let us take another: subject-matter. 

Mr. Braceland in his letter seems to feel that 
students should address themselves to projects 
which are perhaps more rewarding culturally or 
intellectually than those they now pursue. But 
what really are his proposals? - undefined. He 
may like young people, but he doesn’t go far 
enough to help them. 

And what does he propose as a good col- 
lege newspaper? In the Kaleidoscope section of 
this issue we have reproduced parts of the NEWS 
from fifteen years ago. If you are amazed, re- 
member that the articles are entirely serious; 
these are not gag issues. Then decide, whether 
the NEWS of your time, the collegiate interests 
of your time, did anything significant to prepare 
you for Suez, Duplessis, the Cold War, the ad- 
vent of communism in the Americas, space travel - 
the legacies of the 50's. 

If you have the interest and energy to con- 
tinue participating in a living education, then 
decide about these things, about standards for 
the press and other debatable problems, and 
send us a letter to tell us what you think. 





First punch | 


Dear Father Malone: 


Your talk to the PTA of Quebec 
earlierthis year was very much 
enjoyed. I am sure therefore that 
you might agree with some of the 
thoughts expressed below. It is 
the first time that I have taken 
time to write to Loyola although I 
have expressed my views verbal- 
ly to other Jesuits and to some of 
the Alumni Association. 

In the first place, no one would 
dispute the fact that the youth, 
particularly those at University 
level of education are subjected 
to a completely new set of circum- 
stances than the previous genera- 
tion. Advanced technology which 
was initiated during the last ge- 
neration is having its effect. We 
are seeing a way of life die. That 
way has been the same in many 
basic respects for thousands of 
years. In another 10 years, the 
youth (up to 25 years) would, by 
far, have a voting majority. The 
effects are evident even now, 
hence women wear mini skirts, 
men drive Mustang sports cars 
simply because those are the 
things youth like and the majority 
carries the economic style. 

Inthe second place it may not 
be necessary for the youth of the 
coming generation to work to sur- 
vive, therefore the idea of work is 
completely different to them. 
There is no longer the guarantee, 
that once existed, that workata 
university would provide a secu- 
rity and future. The knowledge 
and methods may change so dras- 
tically that continuous re-train- 
ing will be required so why work 
at learning something obsolete. It 
has been stated that we learn 
more scientific facts in one day 


than existed in 1900. The reason 

is that 90% of all the scientists 

who ever lived are living today. 
Thethird point relates to “‘in- 


finity” which also has a complete- 


ly new concept for your students. 
It is recent events in the aero- 
space field that have concluded 
that life is possible outside of the 
earth. The youth can visualize6 
to 12 billion years of time, time 
when the earth is considered not 
to have existed, a time when it 
will possibly no longer support 
life. 

In other generations, man was 
striving for material things which 
he assumed would make him 
happy. Only about 2% of the popu- 
lation obtained these material 
goods. For the first time we have 
taken a whole generation, the 
biggest ever, and handed them 
mostof the goodies atthe age of 
16 and expected them to be hap- 
py. The assumption is once again 
proven to be wrong. Proven not by 
the past generation but by the 
youth themselves. They therefore 
turn to other means of obtaining a 
happy life, take atrip, sex, com- 
munist-oriented clubs and socie- 
ties, riots. They do get some kicks. 

Several times over the last two 
or three years, since I returned to 
the Montreal area, I have been 
requested to contribute time 
and /or money to the cause of Loy- 
ola. After considerable delibera- 
tion, came to the stark realiza- 
tionthat such effort would only 
contribute further to a poor 
scheme of things. 

I was further convinced by the 
language used in the article “Jol- 
ly - Season Perversion” in The 
Loyola News, December 15, 1967. 

Loyola must quickly realize 
that it needs to provide some- 
thing creative and worthwhile for 
its students. This would appear to 





be “our” generation’s greatest 
problem to solve. It is obviously 
not going to be solved easily or 
without the cooperation of the 
youth. It is my opinion that the 
solution may very well lie in the 
basic principles on which a Cath- 
olic college is founded. These 
principles are not democratic. 

Economically such an ap- 
proach would probably be disas- 
trous. Is that important if a com- 
pletely new trend is established 
which would allow some students 
to learn something of real happi- 
ness. The original Jesuits in Can- 
ada were not faced with a greater 
problem. 

It was our generation that de- 
cided that youth would be the 
best educated of any generation. 
It was also our decision to pay for 
it. The time has come however, 
for a further decision to be made 
regarding the direction the edu- 
cation must take. 

Referring to the expansion 
campaign funds of $6.6 million, it 
would seem better to amass these 
dollars for an expenditure in re- 
search to which the students 
would be allowed to contribute 
their creativity (and they have 
plenty of it if it could only be har- 
nessed). It seems unreasonable to 
simply acquire new buildings or 
facilities in which more humans 
can become more familiar with 
humanitarianism only. 

It is believed that a new ap- 
proach to Catholic education 
should be reviewed based upon 
the simple principle of educating 
the whole man. Chamberlain 
type compromises for the public, 
the students and the Govern- 
ments will never do much except 
to provide personal satisfaction 
for the reigning administrations. 

Sincerely, 
H. V. Braceland. 
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Letters 


Saved by 
the bell! 


Dear Sir: 

I read with interest the Loyo- 
la News for December 
15th. The NEWS is a far cry 
from the product of the ’47-51 
era and indicates a welcome 
acceptance of the times and its 
needs. 

My very best wishes to the 
Editor and all the staff. 

Yours very Truly, 
Robert P. Leonard, ’51 
Industrial Psychologist 


The knockout 
punch? 


Dear Father: 

Would you please use your good 
graces to have my name and ad- 
dress deleted from the mailing 
list presently employed by the 
‘Loyola News’? 

Immature writing, infantile 
spelling, juvenile editing, and a 
puerile fascination with graffiti 
mark this paper for what itis...a 
mockery of the name ‘Loyola’, 
and a travesty of the word ‘news’. 

Perhaps it is best that ‘College’ 
has been removed from the Loyo- 
la mast-head! Certain it is that 
the Loyola News is unwelcome in 
my home. 

J. E. Fitzgerald 
cc: Loyola NEWS, Editor-in-Chief 





Choral 


Thanks for your very con- 
structive and highly precious 
critique about our Christmas 
Concert. I hope it will raise the 
enthusiasm of our members, 
although I am very satisfied 
with the high spirit of collabo- 
ration of our chorallers. 


In the meantime, I would like 
to inform you - and I hope it 
would be interesting for the 
paper - that the Loyola Choral 
Society represented the Student 
Body and the College very suc- 
cessfully on our two guest ap- 
pearances. We sang on Jan. 5 at 
the Victoria Hall, invited by 
N.D.G. Ladies Club; and Jan. 11 
at the main auditorium of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, for the nurses 


boquet 


and some patients of the latter 
institution. The Choir sang 
better than ever before, and 
both organizations highly 
praised our production. I ex- 
pect more of this kind of invita- 
tions in the future, and I feel 
that these guest appearances 
are as good for the reputation 
of Loyola as a lost hockey 
game. 


I hope that I will be able to 
continue the work we started, 
to build up musical culture at 
Loyola for the enlargement of 
horizon of interest of the youth 
and for higher reputation of the 
College. 


Dr. Thomas Legrady 
Director of Vocal Music 





Odour of the Board 


Dear Sir, 

I am writing this letter because 
I feel that the Loyola Student 
body should be told what their 
Board of Directors (by majority 
vote) thinks of them. 

Last Thursday, one of the mo- 
tions before the Board was con- 
cerned with the seating of three 
students as full members of the 
College Senate. The Board decid- 
ed that it does not trust the more 
than 3000 students which it repre- 
sents to elect three responsible, 
capable, students to represent 
them on the College Senate. 

Therefore an arbitrary (even 
prejudicial) decision was made to 
impose the academic qualifica- 
tions of a 60% average for any 
candidate for election. As Gra- 
ham Nevin and Kevin Newton 
explained at the meeting, the 
concept of imposing any academ- 
ic qualifications is wrong since 
administration ability is not nec- 
essarily dependent on academic 
excellence. In effect this decision 
automatically closes the door to 
anyone with below 60% average to 
participate in this vital area of 
student representation, and so 


labels these students as probable 
incompetents. We should be able 
to decide for ourselves who we 
want as our representative. If the 
slate of candidates is restricted, 
any idea ofa free choice is ludi- 
crous. 


Will the NEWS print the names 
of all present at the meeting and 
how they voted so we can know 
which of our representatives con- 
sider usso inferiorto them that 
we should not be ableto decide 
for ourselves by means of an 
open, unrestricted electionthe 
students who will represent us? 


Richard DeBenedetti, Science Ill 

Regrettably the Board’s minutes 
do not record the constituencies in 
a vote, only the numerical break- 
down, unless specifically request- 
ed to conduct a “roll call vote”. 
The non-voting member from the 
NEWS spoke for the victorious 
motion. Regrettably, the observer 
from Education Evaluation (Mr. 
DeBenedetti) did not request 
speaking privilege. - ed. 


The executive of the L.M.S.A., the editors of the 
News, and Loyola students in general have greeted 
the decision to add three students to the College 
Senate with understandable enthusiasm. Those 
who directed the student campaign and carefully 
prepared the thoughtful request for a fuller share in 
determining policy can take justifiable pride in their 
success. The absense of opposition from adminis- 
tration and faculty testifies to their maturity and 
sensitivity and offers hope for the future. Yet the 
lack of criticism from professors and students is 
disturbing, for it is possible to regard the peaceful, 
quiet achievement of student representation as a 
mixed blessing for the university and for the stu- 
dents themselves. be 


by David J. O'BRIEN 


To defend this statement one must begin by 
emphasizing that student self-consciousness is ex- 
tremely rare in North America. Normally universi- 
ty students share their elders’ view that they are in 
transition from adolescent tutelage to incorporation 
into adult society. Accordingly they seek from the 
university sufficient knowledge, skill, and social 
polish to allow them to succeed by rising into or 
through the middle class. The goal is success and 
the method is adaptation to the demands of a corpo- 
rate, technological economy. 


The attitudes which follow from this view are 
intensified when the students are largely from 
working class families with their characteristic de- 
sire for greater status and a higher standard of liv- 
ing. In the absence of contact with an effective cri- 
tique of the intellectual and moral assumptions 
upon which their society rests, students can hardly 
be expected to develop distinctive organizations 
capable of seriously challenging society or the uni- 
versity. 


In recent years rapid social change, affluence and 
the revolutionary thrust of vocal minorities have 
combined to generate among a minority of students 
the conviction that they, as students, possess to 
generate among a minority of students the convic- 
tion that they, as students, possess common inter- 
ests in the university, distinctive insights into socie- 
ty and special responsibilities for the future. Stimu- 
lated by the contrast between the professions of 
their elders and the realities of the adult world they 
deny the necessity for adaptation and seek to mobi- 
lize students as a force for reform. 


The existence of such an organized, vocal, mili- 
tant student movement, aware of the distinctive- 
ness and convinced of the significance of its chal- 
lenge, is of incalculable benefit to society and the 
university. The clery, the intelligentsia and the es- 
tablishment in general seem incapable of rising 
above group interest and institutional involve- 
ment to address society as a whole, to tell the 
truth about the total impact of its life upon the 
individual. Preoccupied with local, special inter- 
ests or blinded by involvement in its parts, so- 
ciety’s leaders are incapable of effectively chal- 
lenging its most basic assumptions. Students, 
freed for a time of the social limitations and 
restrictions of their family and their own res- 
ponsibility” to see the world in a way possible 
for very few of the older generation. Taking 
seriously the ritual democratic testimony of 
their teachers and measuring it against the reali- 
ty of the world they know, the self-conscious 
students might serve as the conscience of socie- 
ty, recalling men to the purposes which alone 
give meaning and value to their work. 


Most adults expect a degree of criticism and hos- 
tility from other groups in society and they develop 
patterned responses which leave their inner certi- 
tudes intact. Only a challenge from a radically dif- 
ferent point of view, such as that the clergy might 
provide, can shake those certitudes and make 
change seem necessary and legitimate. A really ef- 
fective student movement might be able to stimu- 
late in the rest of us the awareness of conflict be- 
tween precept and practice which is the major prer- 
equisite for reform. 


For students to serve this function they must 
think of themselves first and foremost as students 
rather than as potential teachers, businessmen or 
bureaucrats. Only when they are aware of being 
“intellectual workers” and not simply trainees will 
they be free to realize the creative and dynamic 
potentialities inherent in their situation. To organ- 
ize students as a force for change in the university 
and in society, the activist minority must constantly 
combat the students’ natural attention to present 
distractions and future success. Always alert to the 
dangers of complacency and apathy they must use 
every means at their command to offset the pres- 
sures of the media and established authorities to 
convince students that good will and cooperation 
will solve the world’s problems. Like the union 
organizer, the student leader must insist that com- 
fort granted by the paternalistic, benevolent “‘pow- 
ers to be” is paid for in lost dignity and lost oppor- 
tunity. To the charge of being agitators they can 
answer with the abolitionist Wendell Phillips that 


“college men should be agitators to tear a question 
open and riddle it with light and to educate the 
moral sense of the masses.” 


Such an approach should characterize the stu- 
dent role in the university. Administrators at their 
best want their institutions to serve the communi- 
ties of which they are a part through research, 
teaching and even direct involvement in civic af- 
fairs. Laudable as the objective of service may be, 
the very size and complexity of modern universi- 
ties, their need for financial support and public 
prestige all militate against anything more than a 
mildly reformist vision on the part of university 
administration. 


The same factors influence the faculty who, in 
addition, value the university as a haven for re- 
search in conditions of independence and autono- 
my unavailable elsewhere. While particular profes- 
sors may be personally radical, the academic 
profession in general is either sufficiently comforta- 
ble in the university as it now exists or sufficiently 
fearful of the alternatives to supply a dynamic force 
for change. Although the university may be the new 
church and the professors a new priesthood, they 
will, like those they replaced, usually affirm rather 
than challenge society’s most cherished myths. 


The students’ goal of social renovation then can- 
not be sought simply by incorporation iato the pre- 
sent university structure, particularly if entry is 
seen as the expression of a natural university com- 
munity. 


Department of History 


Instead, the first goal must be the vindication 
through student action of student autonomy: recog- 
nition of their claim to be a distinctive group with 
their own interests and rights. Reaching out to fel- 
low students in other universities and mobilizing 
themselves at home, they must seek their independ- 
ence and demand a share in university decision- 
making not because “community” suggests it but 
because they demand it. Because their goal is social 
change, they must find the most effective manner of 
making the university an agent of change. Students 
must say to administration and faculty: “We de- 
mand a share of authority and we will use our pow- 
er to get it. In order to deal with us as equals you 
must be willing to admit the possibility of the uni- 
versity becoming a different kind of thing than what 
you have known. It is not a question of our repre- 
sentatives participating with delegates of adminis- 
tration and faculty in exercising power. We already 
have power because we control ourselves, just as 
the professors control themselves and the adminis- 
tration controls the facilities. Before we surrender 
any of our power toa Senate or Board of Gover- 
nors, or recognize their authority as legitimate, we 
will insure that our right to control ourselves is res- 
pected and that our role in policy formation is pro- 
portionate to our importance. The disciplining of 
students, their press, their organizations and their 
non-academic activities will remain solely within 
our jurisdiction. In the academic area we share we 
will seek changes designed to aid us in achieving 
personal fulfillment and meaningful social action. 
Overall we will try to make the university a model 
society in which individuals and groups exerta 
measure of control over their lives and come to- 
gether as men equal in dignity and worth. If this 
makes you uncomfortable, that is the price all men 
must pay to share in the task of making, rather than 
serving, history”’. 

For in the end of the life of the mind to which the 
university and all within it are dedicated cannot 
bring comfort and security, but only alienation and 
anxiety. If there is today a real university commu- 
nity which tripartite representation in university 
government reflects, it is a community based on the 
domestication of that intellectual life. It means that 
university men have accepted society’s definition 
of their role as service through education and re- 
search in useful things, that they do not feel they 
represent anything seriously at variance with socie- 
ty at large. 

Like the church before it, the university has ac- 
quired influence, prestige and power at the price of 
a vision of universal validity. The reign of reason 
and justice, like the Kingdom of God, has been 
brought down to earth where, instead of standing in 
judgment on the world, it sanctifies men and socie- 
ties obsessed with their own power and success. 

Insuch a situation cooperation and good will 
alone will not bring significant change. The task is 
to re-kindle commitment, and thus to re-awaken, 
even to intensify, the conflicts which must beset 
those dedicated to the realization of high ideals in 
the world of structures and power. The quest for 
harmony expressed in the longed for ‘community 
of scholars” is not only futile but unworthy. In- 
stead, by denying legitimacy to the university as it 
is and by insisting on the importance of what it 
might be, by urging their teachers and their fellow 
students to take seriously the values they profess, 
the student activists might yet help us find the way 
to honesty, perhaps even to wisdom. 
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Dauvergne opens Viet Nam talks ‘radically yet rationally’ 


If Thursday’s lecture was any indication, the Loyola Fac- 
ulty Committee for Peace in Viet Nam could provide a valu- 
able contribution to a universal dialogue. Apparently quit a 
number agreed as a capacity audience joined John Dauvergne 
of the Economics Dept. in introducing a series which is slated 
to continue up to the final exams, a series which promises to 
be well-informed and all-encompassing. The theme was dehu- 
manization, revolution, challenge of traditional modes of 
thought, credibility - words which are beginning to suffer a 
loss of emotional impact, whether for better or for worse, 
through overuse. Mr. Dauvergne epitomized a radical yet ra- 
tional approach so sorely needed to such a vital subject as 
social change and the interpretation of its consequences. 

Entitling his talk “Vietnam and the Crisis in America’, 
Mr. Dauvergne emphasized at the outset that the argument 
was not pro-Viet Nam or anti-Viet Nam, but one concerned 
with the reality of the international situation today. There no 
doubt, he said, that revolution is brewing today in the United 
States. Citing the fact that one third of the population is living 
under conditions of abject poverty, along with an unemploy- 
ment rate of 4'/., “‘a crash program of one sort or another is 
going to be necessary.” 

The dehumanization which has taken place in the U.S. is 
frightful, such that there is practically a total impossibility of 
creating and sustaining honest relationships. There are ques- 


tions being raised about the whole fabric of North America 
society, including those arising from an increasingly revolu- 
tionary middle class and hence among the majority of Ameri- 
cans. There is a feeling that what is generally considered as 
given must be restructured on a revolutionary basis: what is 
being sought. is a society where human dignity is possible. 
Basically Viet Nam is not much differ- 
ent from the Korean War, but around it is 
building a widespread revolution witnessed 
by such contemporary movements as stu- 
dent unrest, draft resistance, Black Power, 
and a universal introspection which knows 
no age, class, education, or experimental 
boundaries. Youth especially is challenging 
the adult world to meet the ideals which 
JOHN DAUVERGNE America traditionally has been supposed 
to stand for. 

The basic challenge for the U.S. is to begin to respect 
the human dignity of people abroad and at home; we must 
begin to realize that really basic things are going on in North 
America, and we must open our eyes to them. The crisis in 
credibility arises from the basic hypocrisy in which the U.S. 
is representing the war to its citizens: the government has 
simply lied in its intentions of seeking negotiations; cited is its 
maintenance that the situation is a clear-cut case of aggres- 





Your chance to 
work overseas for two years. 


CUSO—Canadian University Service 
Overseas—sends qualified people to 40 


developing nations around the world... 


for a lot of good reasons. Money isn’t 
one of them. Salaries are lower than 
you'd earn in Canada. But if you can 
qualify, maybe you’ll like one of the 


other reasons why about 900 CUSO 
people are at work abroad. To help 
close the knowledge gap. To gain 
priceless experience in their chosen field. 
To play a small but practical part in 
the nation-building going on in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean. 
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and the kind of overseas work available. 
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c/o Prof. Edward Milne, 
Loyola College, 
Montreal, Que. 
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By FRANK MONTAGUE 


sion. 

In answer to a question de- 
manding an example of a Com- 
munist country where true human 
dignity can be foudn, Mr. Dauv- 
ergne conceded that the major 
fault of Socialism has been its 
loss of the humanist element, but 
maintained that the question has 
no bearing on the situation in: 
North America, where the strik- 
ing factor is the obvious feeling 
among the middle class elements 
of being lost. On the other hand, 
“Communism does have a fair 
degree of relevancy wit the un- 
derdeveloped countries. The revo- 
lutionary mood in the underdevel- 
oped countries, however, is “‘IN- 
TERNAL”; the Communist ele- 
ment is a product of the fact that 
“where revolutionary conditions 
exist, revolutionaries talk to other 
revolutionaries.” 


REVOLUTION 


In the highlight of his talk, Mr. 
Dauvergne stated that “the only 
hope for change in the underde- 
veloped countries is often the 
organization of a violent revolu- 
tion.”’ To be able to organize 
revolution, a dissatisfied people is 
going to have to relate to the 
needs of the people in order to 
find support, and hence the 
chances of an outright totalitarian 
takeover are reduced. these gov- 
ernments are going to have to 
have a revolution in order to 
grow, and this is where the U.S. 
is interfering: it is a STATUS 
QUO POWER. The only basis 
for international peace is a devel- 
oped equality, where all states are 
industrially equal; hence, the U.S. 
is contributing to a vast disruption 
in the process by seeking to 
maintain the status quo. Mr. 
Dauvergne did not think it inevi- 
table that the Communists would 
extend the war in other directions, 
although such a move would be 
possible for the U.S. For whe- 
never the war is presumed direct- 
ed by a centralized Communist 
power, every isolated instance of 
guerilla warfare is presumed to be 
centrally directed. Thus, the U.S. 
demonstrates a total incapacity to 
deal on an equal level with revo- 
lutionaries. 


Mr. Dauvergne adhere to the 
suggestion that the U.S. should 
pull out of Viet Nam. Certainly 
there will be those who will suf- 
fer, but “tevery revolution has 
losers”: the fact is that external 
intervention only serves to com- 
pound the human tragedy, and it 
would be better to allow revolu- 
tions to take their own turn of 
events. 

. cont’d on page 9 
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. contd from page 8 
Foreign aid 


In response to a question concerning the practicality and 
morality of foreign aid, Mr. Dauvergne opposed the conten- 
tion that under developed countries need foreign aid; they 
should be left alone. It would be better to give foreign aid to 
countries where a revolution has already succeeded, such as 
Cuba, for only under these circumstances can it possibly be 
put to good use. “It is fairly obvious that foreign aid as an 
instrument of national policy has been abandoned.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Dauvergne would feel relief if the 
U.S. admitted to making a mistake in South-East Asia and 
pulled out, ending the hostilities. “If military response is the 
only response that the U.S. can make to unrest in unerdevel- 
oped countries, then sooner or later there is going to be 
aconfrontation of the great powers.”’ Just as Communism to- 
day has no relevance in a highly industrialized North Ameri- 
ca, democracy has no relevance in underdeveloped countries. 
Underdeveloped countries are not modernizing under the capi- 
talistic governments: they need heavy government involvement 
in order to progress. 


The series continues, with a lecture every Thursday and 
discussion period for eleven weeks in room C-114 in the base- 
ment of the central building at 12:00 noon. This week’s talk, 
given by Geoffrey Adams of the History Department, will be 
entitled “Background: The Fall of Dien Bien Phu”. 
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That which will be 


By Barbara Dressler 


This column is, um, a kind of, well, you 
might say, a list of “happenings” in Montreal. 
You will be able to refer to this column in the 
future for names of pushers, lecturers, junkies, 
flute players, bootleggers, actors and other in- 
sidious personnel associated with the cultural 


and intellectual scene 


Of interest to all clicks fans... Sir 
George is really moving in the field. of cinema: 
they just established a Conservatory of Cinema- 
graphic Art. It is a member of l’Union Mond- 
iale des Musées du Cinéma, and consequently 
has access to a rich variety of international 
film. The cinematographic language, the most 
turned on medium of our times is finally hitting 
the University campus where a smattering of 
intellectual involvement will bring lewd horizons 
to the classics of Chaplin, Antonioni, Bergman, 
Godard etc. This year, they’re showing two 
films once a week in the Alumni Auditorium 
(H-110) of the Hall Building, corner of Maison- 
neuve and Bishop, and always at 7:30 p.m. 
Admission is free! The next one is on Jan. 26, 
“One suine tzigane”’ and ‘‘la Symphonie iNuptiale 
(Von Stroheim-Sternberg). 


Also from Sir George, for one night only, 
Jan. 24, a presentation of “Beyond the Fringe’, 
a hilarious revue with music and skits satirizing 
everything in general and other things. Tickets 
$2.75 and $1.10 for poor students. 


On the campus scene, a couple of lectures to 
stimulate the old brain: 


around town. 


Jan. 25 - The Viet Nam lecture series presents 
“Background; The Fall of Diem Bien 
Phu” by Geoffery Adams, of the History 
Department. 


Jan. 25- Dr. E. J. Tyler, Psychology dept. chair- 
man, Brandon University, will lecture on 
the “Rosedale Studies”. 


Feb. 8 - Background: Viet Nam Since the Gene- 
va Accords” by Richard Hinners, Dept. 
of Philosophy. 


Feb. 15 - “Viet Nam: Communist Aggression or 
American Imperialism” by Costis Papadan- 
tonakis, Dept. of Economics. 

Feb. 22 - “Canada and Viet Nam” by Carl Geld- 


man, Faculty of Engineering. 


Feb. 29 - “An Independent Canadian Foreign Pol- 
icy” by Terry Copp. Dept. of History. 
Mar. 7 - “Black Revolt and Viet Nam” by David 
Mar. 14- “Viet Nam and. the U.S. Elections” by 
David Herskowitz, Dept. of Economics. 
21- "Pacifism and the Alternatives” by 
Edmund Egan, Dept. of Philosophy. 
Mar. 21-“The Responsibility of the Individual” 
by Stan Russell, Dept. of English. 
April 4- “Peace or More Pax Americana” by Da- 
vid O’Brien, Dept. of History. 


Mar. 





From London to Paris, 


“' like it” 
“It’s great’ 


“Well 


“Nobody will know 


It won‘'t swing will it? 


Terre des Hommes to New York. 


A total =avironment publication is coming in September ‘68.. 


“Are you going to use that!” 
. it’s not bad” 
“Anyway, it’s better than probe” 


“Reminds me of damn it” 


Oh yes it will. 


what it means” 


Well it’s GAMUT - the Loyola of Montreal Student's Association new fea- 
ture-literary magazine. We’re aiming high, we'll sell at Simon Fraser, 
McMaster, Sir George, McGill, Memorial of Newfoundland, Bishop’s, U.B.C. 
New Brunswick, Toronto, Manitoba, Alberta, Ottawa, Carleton and 37 oth- 
ers, including LOYOLA of Montreal. 


We may even go international! 
We have one editor, no other magazine in the universe has a graffiti edi- 
tor because this mag. is different. Have you art, poetry, stories, pictures, 
cartoon, graffiti, photos, factual and feature articles. 


Then let's have a happening - come and see us now at: 
6931 Sherbrooke West. 4th. Floor. 


Remember the university (. . . and college) community thrives on self ex- 
pression, so We need YOU, and YOU need US. 


CF thie’: BADE OOO nrisant cel 
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Controversy, 


That’s what greeted 
announcement of the proposed 
International House on campus. 


” 


250 .DUPAA pice . 


‘ 


the 


As envisioned by the mov- 


ers from the International Af- 
fairs Society, the centre would 


be financed by donations from 
individuals and corporations. 
The complex would include 
an auditorium-restaurant, a 
lounge library and combination 


office-bedroom facilities 
about 15 students. 


for 


“,.. the Center must come first.” 


Dear Sir: 

With respect to the article which 
appeared two weeks ago in the Loyola 
NEWS concerning ‘‘International 
House’”’, I feel that Carl Dysthe should 
be highly commended for his fine ef- 
forts in promoting this ambitious pro- 
ject. 

However, I do havea few reserva- 
tions. I realize that this is solely a stu- 
dent project but I fear that the timing of 
the announcement of this project is 
most inappropriate, especially in re- 


proposed Campus Center, there is a 
possibility that the announcement of 
the International House at this time 
may interfere with present proceedings 
on behalf of the Centre. 


This is not to say that the Interna- 
tional House will be duplicating the 
functions of the Campus Center. How- 
ever it poses the question as to whether 
International House is a higher priority 
for Loyola than the Campus Center. I 
personally feel that the Center must 


gard to our present situation with the 
Quebec Government. 
I also feel that although this project , 


_ may not be indirect conflict with the 


come first. 


Harvey Benoit 
Chairman, 
Student Center Committee. 


Opinion Poll 


The News recently conducted a survey 
of student opinion about the proposed 
International House. Of the students in- 
terviewed, 16 percent knew nothing about 
the project, 40 per cent were in favour of 
it, while 44 per cent were against it. 

The general attitude among the dissen- 
ters was that an International House 
should be delayed until the Student Cen- 
ter has been constructed on campus. 

Each student was asked to explain his 
concept of an International House: 

A. Covert Massie, Arts II, felt it would 
be “a place to wear my kilt”. 

Roman Kostyk, Arts II, said, “Interna- 


' tional House is a waste of money”. 


Dan Heffernan, Comm. IV, said a meet- 


ing place for foreign students studying in 
Montreal would be ideal. ‘Invariably, 
they tend not to mix unless something 
like this is provided”. 

David Johnston, Comm. I, calls it “a 
good excuse for a lounge, all the facili- 
ties for a lounge, but a funny name”. 

When asked whether they approved of 
the project on Loyola campus, students 
were even more eloquent: 

A. Covert Massie, Arts II, stated em- 
phatically, “Yup (yawn), yeah, I guess so . 


Joseph Lalla, Arts IV: “I would be for 
it if the student council doesn’t have to 
pay”. 

Lynn Chapman, Arts II: “It will be 
open to abuse because of the great num- 
ber of students and the limited intelli- 
gence of a certain number of students”. . 
. “who insist on conducting themselves 
like pigs”, another student added. 

Fred Tabaczuk, Arts II: ‘‘The idea is 
laudable, but, pending a more definite 
report on the functions of such an insti- 
tute, one cannot possibly allocate ¥, mil- 
lion dollars to an international social 
tea” 


Val Di Battista, Arts Il, was more posi- 
tive. “If they have nothing better to do 
with their money, why not?” 

John Guenette, Comm. II, proposed that 
“It’s one way to develop the name of 
Loyola, and we might have a better 
chance for our charter”. 

The Students were then asked to define 
the specific purposes of an International 
House. 

Maureen McKeown, Arts III, felt that 
the House should “be available to Loyola 
students so they can find something 
meaningful beyond their own fat noses”. © 

Terrence Schewchuck, Comm. IV, said 
that “Loyola is attempting to be a uniting 
link for Canada, including Quebec”. 

Carl Lasota, Comm. Il, commented that 
“It should give you an insight into those 
countries’ cultures, but it won’t because 
most people lie about, or build up their 
countries”. 

Bob Adamowski, Arts II, feels that the 
House’s prime function would be “a 
place to hang around between classes, 
meet girls, shoot the bull”. 

Joan Juteau, Arts II, thinks it will 
“lower the barriers of race prejudice”, 

Most of the students interviewed felt 
that they would patronize the proposed 
International House. 

Christine Malone, Arts II, stipulated 
that “It depends on what goes on there; 
if it is just discussion, no”. 

Dan Heffernan, Comm. IV, said he 
would definitely be interested, “particu- 
larly in their dining facilities”. 

Yolande Millette, Arts II, said, “If I 
knew some people there, I'd go”. 

Mark Kendall, Arts II, was dubious. “It’s 
liable to turn into a Hippie House”. 

Peter Di Marzio, Sci. I, said he would 
patronize an International House, ‘‘be- 
cause I’m foreign myself and like to show 
Canadians what my culture is like”. 


But campus critics - includ- 
ing many caf rats - feel a Stu- 
dent Center should come first. 

Hence on. this page a 
NEWS survey, two letters and 
an interview detailing reaction. 


The two do not clash 


Dear Sir: 

Plans for the proposed Interna- 
tional House have become highly 
misunderstood as a result of the arti- 
cle appearing in the January 9th edi- 
tion of the Loyola NEWS. Two 
major misunderstandings call for 
immediate rectification. 

First of all, 

The NEWS article surrounded 
the proposed International House 
with an air of certainty and immi- 
nence. However, any confidence 
which the Committee has with re- 
gard to the project reaching fruition 
stems not from formal discussions 
and signed commitments as the arti- 
cle implied, but from optimism as to 
the feasibility and saleability of the 
plan. There is much ground to be 
covered before informal consultation 
can be transformed into a definite 
commitment. 

Plans for the International House 
have arisen out of a desire to make 
permanent on the campus level the 
gains in international understanding 
and goodwill fostered by our recent 
World Exhibition. The entire con- 
ception of the House is built around 
the effort to make these ideals con- 
crete. What the House will do, in a 
sense, is to serve as the internation- 
al extension to such facilities as the 
Campus Centre, the Vanier Library, 
and the residences. Though of func- 
tional value to Loyola students to a 
very definite degree, it will also pre- 
sent the Montreal public and stu- 
dents from universities around the 
world with an opportunity to view 
Loyola not only in terms of other 
educational institutions but also in 
terms of the universal ideal which 
the House represents. 
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International House , 
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This is the other area of ambigui- 
ty: 

The Campus Centre is definite- 
ly the first priority on our campus 
today. Plans for the proposed Inter- 
national House in no way threaten 
the progress of this much-needed 
Centre. Functions will not be dupli- 
cated in the two buildings and fi- 
nancing arrangements are entirely 
disassociated. The corporation which 
would eventually finance the es- 
tablishment of the House would be 
internationally oriented itself and its 
primary interest in the project would 
therefore be the goal toward which 
it strives. 


As a result, there is no reason to 
believe that the two projects cannot 
co-exist. and flourish side by side if 
they are both viewed in the proper 
perspective. 


Yours truly, 
Carl-Gunnar Dysthe 






Aitken on money 


How does one go about ob- 
taining funds for a Student 
Centre? - or for an Internation- 
al House? Paul Aitken of the 
Student Centre committee out- 
lined the differences and diffi- 
culties in putting either show 
on the road. 

“In the first place,’ Aitken 
stated, ‘‘the scheme is to have 
the International House built 
largely on the donation from a 
single company.” He went on to 
point out the difference in pro- 
jected costs - $750,000, as 
against three million for the 
Centre - and indicated that few 
single companies would be able 
or willing to put up the latter 
amount. 

Besides, there is the aesthetic 


question. Although he wouldn’t . 
“refuse” a sum of three million 
dollars, Aitken “would prefer to 
do it another way if we can,” 
since he is uneasy about the 
likely demand that the donating 
company’s name be applied to 
the Centre. 

Furthermore, said Aitken, as 
it stands now “‘the Loyola De- 
velopment Fund already taps 
industrial finances. Loyola goes 
after these companies in gener- 
al, through the Development 
Fund, and not for individual 
projects.” 

Aitken feels that, in spite of 
the lure of publicity, one-com- 
pany industrial financing like 
Carl Dysthe envisions will be 
tough to get. 
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LETTER FROM CHILE 


This letter was sent to D. J. O’Brien, Loyola History Prof. from 
David Jarrel, 26, an American Seminarian from Pittsfield, Mass., who 


has been in Chile for four years now. 


Dear David and Joanne, 

Oh what a heel | am! But then we’ve known 
that for a long time. Your letter was very good 
and it arrived at a very nice time. In spite of a 
very hectic year in which | did almost anything 
but study, | was very fortunate during exams. | 
spent the last two months in very intense study 
and somehow ended up better than ever be- 
fore. 

The year has been hectic because of man’s 
propensity to prostitution. The “Cat-house” in 
question was the Universidad Catalica Pontifi- 


ca de Chile. For almost a year we planned, dia-. 


logued, argued, threatened, picked allies, and 
when the time came, as you know, we seized 
the University and did not hand it over until 
we had won a guarantee of a free election of a 
new rector with full participation of professors, 
and 20% of the total represented in students. 
To you as a university professor this probably 
sounds idiotic, but really, the situation here is 
different! The university is one of the few “in- 
termediary” structures and absolutely neces- 
sary in order to bring about the changes that 
are so badly needed. For my money it’s only a 
means ora stage of a revolutionary process 
which will shortly take on much wider dimen- 
sions. 

Anyway, | worked as a member of a small 
group of “commandos” which planned the 
movement (which incidentally included the 
seizing of the faculty of theology). A lot of time 
was wasted as with anything in this continent, 
but I learned a lot, and I’ve made some valu- 
able contacts in very “interesting” circles, and 
the damn thing did end up successful! 


Since then I’ve dedicated my time to the 
planning of a summer work program for Uni- 
versity students. My idea is to transfer the tra- 
ditional emphasis on rural areas and on mate- 


_ rial projects (construction of schools, clinics 


etc.) to the heavily populated urban slum 
areas; and to change from a paternalistic type 
of material aid, to an emphasis of shocking the 
university student into renouncing his bour- 
geois life by presenting him with the challenge 
of urban slum living. The idea is that the stu- 
dent put his knowledge at the service of the 
problems of the slum dweller - but as the latter 
anlizes his own problem. Caritas, the Allianze 
for progress, and all the rest are in great part 
corrupt, ineficacious, or just plain useless. It’s 
like giving penicilin to a prostitute instead of 
trying to get at the real problem. 

Joanne, honey, please excuse my overly 
graphic (or just plain crude) analogies. 

Well the process is called “Concientizaction”. 
The worker is to become conscious of his situa- 
tion by the interchange with the student. He 
becomes aware of what the possibilities 
“Might” be. The student is at first rejected by 
the worker who has often been deceived be- 
fore. The student is repulsed by the misery etc., 
etc. But if he sticks it out, becomes converted, 
and throws his lot in with that of the worker, 
we’re in business. Then begins the dialectic 
process of “action-reflection” - small groups, 
real community spirit, openness, frankness, 
concrete projects, not planned in Washington 
nor in the Palace in Santiago (by at best good 
willed Madames, and more often than not, by 
Pimps). Self criticism within the group is im- 
portant. The world begins to open up as the 
worker passes from passive latency to respon- 
sible potency. The knowledge of the student is 
employed in its technical dimensions without 
destroying the legitimate values of the worker. 
The dream is a hard core of people formed in 
this way who will then mobilize politically, 
inspired by evangelical ideals with the ironical 
or dialectical dimension that is so necessary to 
live in todays world. 


ee ee ee ee 
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Well, David, this is my idea, a dream thus 
far. And even if it were intrinsically sound, the 
rising nationalism makes it difficult at times 


for a foreigner to implement it. But for me it’s 


the only answer. American aid should come; it 
is owed in justice! But it cannot be planned nor 
directed by Washington, nor by the bishops of 
the U.S. nor, by the Peace Corps, nor by any- 
body else whose formal manner of perception 
is conditioned by exclusively material comfort, 
false ideas of “peace and order”, and bour- 
geois consumption. There is misery and hard- 
ship for 90% of the people that I’ve seen in my 
travels in Chile, Bolivia, and Peru. But with it 
all there is a certain purity and goodness. The 
economic and cultural imperialism of the Unit- 
ed States could turn what are now poor Vestal 
Virgins into saciated Temple Prostitutes. To my 
way of thinking the cure would be worse than 
the malady. 

From the little bit of technical knowledge of 
economics that | have, | feel that from a statis- 
tical point of view, using traditional methods 
of development, and given the attitude which 
exists in the U.S., the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and the Soviet Union, it is, and shall 
continue to be absolutely impossible to solve 
the problems of Under-Development in LATIN 
AMERICA - IMPOSSIBLE!!! The ruling oligar- 
chies, supported by U.S. guns and “penicilin” 
keeping these high class whores in business, 
will never change of their own accord. They are 
incapable of changing because they are blind 
to the truth. Subjectively they probably are not 
even culpable, although of this I’m not so sure. 
But | am sure that objectively they are culpa- 
ble, and must go! The masses are the only 
hope. Well, David, this is a little bit of what's 
been going through my head. Not much; and 
getting really operational is a problem at 
times. 


| have read closely all of your articles. The 
latest one, | especially like. While not sacrific- 
ing seriousness and scholarship, it is very read- 
able and quite frankly | agree with you. The 
next to the last sentence of the last paragraph 
is excellent! | personally am enamored of nei- 
ther Pope John nor President Kennedy, but | 
suppose that they carry great weight and it is 
legitimate to use them as more, than for their 
merely historical importance, - as ideals or 
hallmarks or what have you. I’m not sure of 
how to express this. | worked my tail off for 
Jack Kennedy and | would do it again - if only 
to give the pipe to that pious S.0.B. clerical 
class of hipocritical American monsignors and 
laymen who really didn’t want a Catholic pres- 
ident, because were filling their guts and liv- 
ing in comfort, and “didn’t want to risk a Cath- 
olic president” or though they “could get more” 
for their innocuous parroquial schools and uni- 
versities from a non Catholic, than from a 
Catholic. These people were not so much 
against a Catholic as they were against hones- 
ty and Christian values. They were against 
Stevenson. They were against Jim Burns and 
I'd like to think they are against us too! Well, 
when I now see that fink Andrew Greeley 
wanting to “canonize” John Kennedy it sends 
chills up my back. Old Jack doesn’t need can- 
onization from anybody and least of all from 
some “Churchy” American eclesiastic who 
never did and never will understand what 
Jack really stood for, precisely because Jack 
didn’t wear his damn religion on his shoulder, 
but in his heart. I’m sure he’s laughing his 
head off at those who invoke him stead of get- 
ting down to doing what he stood for. (Well 
this was an unnecessary aside which | am sure 
you share.) Well, in less than a year we shall 
be together again. But | even now think of you 
and pray that God sustains us all in our under- 
takings. | continue to use the rosary that you 
gave me (don’t dare tell anyone that a post- 
vatican II cleric says the rosary) and you share 
in whatever is good in my little gesture. 

Pray for me, that in my fight for man and 
with myself, | stay loyal and close to God, 


DAVID FARREL 
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MARUUANA 


And go to 
Jail 
For two years... 


b Lolemmoo la estilo) .<-) 
A joint 
In two minutes ... 


Harvard University health services 
say, 


Marijuana acts mainly on the central nervous sys- 
tem, and does not produce true addiction. When mari- 
juana is smoked its effects are noted in a few minutes 
and usually last three to five hours. The drug causes a 
combination of excitation and depression. There may be 
an increase in the pulse rate, a slight rise in blood pres- 
sure, and small increases in blood sugar and appetite for 
sweets. 

Marijuana has a chemical effect on ordinary con- 
sciousness; ideas are rapid, disconnected, and uncon- 
trollable. There may be feelings of well-being, exaltation 
and excitement - that is, being ‘‘high’’. Or, at other 
times there may be a “down” with moodiness, fear of 
death, and panic. Ideas may occur in disrupted se- 
quences. Seconds may seem like minutes, minutes may 
seem like hours. Distance and sound may be magnified. 
pace may seem expanded, the head may feel swollen 
and extremities heavy. Some people who take it think 
that it fosters physical intimacy; but the reverse is 
usually true. The subject may have sensations of float- 
ing, ringing in.the ears, and tremors. Persons taking 
the drug may be quiet and drowsy when alone: rest- 
less talkative, laughing, or joking when in company. 
Large doses may produce confusion, disorientation, and 
increased anxiety. 1967 





Photo by Dumas 
from ‘Blow Up’ 


University of Western Ontario pot 
head says, 


Every marijuana trip I take is both different and 
the same in the sense that it provides continuity of 
experience without ever repeating the same experience. 
It’s different every time so it’s never boring, but always 
beautiful. So I have no desire to try anything different. 

When I am high, I have the most beautiful visual 
sensations. And this beauty isn’t just a fantasy of my 
mind. It’s actually there - in life itself - but most people 
just take it for granted and can never really get in- 
volved in it. Yes, things were beautiful before but I’ve 
never really examined and contemplated the beauty in 
quite this way. And since I’ve been smoking regularly, 
I see and greatly appreciate all this beauty even when 
I’m not high. 

Sure there’s a lot of ugliness in life and I see that 
only too clearly but that makes me want to do some- 
thing about it all the more. 

1967 





Drugs - the 


The use of marijuana, L.S.D., Methadrine, S.T.P., 
etc. has certainly emerged as a topic of conversation and a 
matter of serious concern in all major North American 
cities. Almost all communities are in a state of action 
and reaction. Individuals are making personal judgments 
and commitments; groups - parental, educational, legal 
and medical - and researching and formulating positions. 
Since consumption of hallucenogenic drugs is principally 
centered among the adolescent, it is not surprising that 
many Canadian students are prime consumers. 

As a consequence Loyola College; the college com- 
munity, through the Senate, has formulated legislation. 
The position is as follows. ‘‘The use and/or possession 
of hallucenogenic drugs, as well as drugs specifically pro- 
hibited by law, are not permitted on the Loyola campus. 
The penalty for the dispensing or sale of drugs on cam- 
pus may be dismissal.” 

May I, as Dean of Students, make a few statements 
to the entire student body, not only on the above legisla- 
tion but on drugs in general. 

LEGAL 

ON CAMPUS: The administration does not feel that 
there is a major epidemic of drug consumption or sale on 
campus. It does not intend to set up a “‘witch-hunt” or a 
super-police system on campus, or to make a wholesale 
surrender of campus problems to off-campus law en- 
forcement groups. Rather, it appeals to the college com- 
munity to assert itself. Since ‘“‘drugs”’’ carry so many per- 
sonal overtones, the response must come from individual 
decision: but since drug proliferation also affects the 
communal,community response is mandatory: not only 
faculty and administration - but primarily student groups 
and student government. 








Drugs 


SIMS STATES 


the Student Government 
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Administration 


No one seriously suggests that law by itself is the 
only or indeed most salutary solution to a “‘sick”’ situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, many individuals return to a state of 
human normalcy by the shock of external reality. Many 
need counselling, others medical advice, all need caution: 
but the college needs the cooperation of all. 


LEGAL OFF CAMPUS LAW ENFOREMENT AND 
LAWS: The laws of the land on marijuana and narcotics 
are harsh. The posseion or sale of marijuana for example, 
are considered a felony: a ‘‘pusher’” may receive up to 
seven years in the penitentiary. A student given a sus- 
pended sentence has a criminal record which bars him 
from all professional schools. 

Although possession of L.S.D. etc. is not yet a crim- 
inal offense, the unlawful distribution is. 


May I state (to the best of my knowledge) that the 
R.C.M.P., the normal law enforcing agency in matters of 
marijuana and narcotics, are not circulating on campus or 
spying on students. Furthermore they have stated that 
they are not anxious to interfere with the college commu- 
nity. 

Nevertheless, the college is not a haven for collec- 
tive experimentation or gross violation of law. The college 
will remain free, if it freely accepts a challenge to res- 
ponsibility. 


The R.C.M.P. are extremely well qualified in the en- 
forcement of law. They have little or no trouble identi- 
fying the user or passer of drugs, particularly where stu- 
dents are concerned. Pads and ‘action houses” are soon 
located. 

CONCLUSION: Legal dangers are enormous. 


The College Senate had 
adopted as a student regula- 
tion the following: 

“The use and possession of 
hallucenogenic drugs, as well as 
drugs specifically prohibited by law, 
are not permitted on the Loyola 
campus. The penalty for the dis- 
pensing or sale of drugs on campus 
is dismissal.” 

e 

The adoption of such a 
regulation and all matters per- 
tinent to this area have led 
to much discussion within the 
executive; as yet, no policies 
have been endorsed by the 
Students’ Association (this 
will be responsibility of the 
incoming executive and 


Board of Directors). 





II. MEDICAL 


Individual responsibility 


Until such time as the na- 
tureof R.C.M.P. investiga- 
tions is determined, and until 
the formulation of a policy 
on our part is completed 
(after a study of all the de- 
tails and implications of 
drugs on campus). I would 
urge all students to attempt 
to acquire a full knowledge 
of the effects and possible 
repercussions (legal and oth- 
erwise) of the use, possession 
and/or sale or dispensing of 
drugs. This is an individual 
responsibility. 


Furthermore, I feel that it 
is essential and the responsi- 
bility of the Loyola communi- 


ty to make available informa- 
tion on drugs, and to conduct 
an educational program with 
respect to this. 
® 
Sim’s opinion 

Lastly, and this is a per- 
sonal opinion, I would sup- 
port the regulation concern- 
ing drugs as adopted by the 
College Senate. I feel that the 
academic community-must be 
preserved from those individ- 
uals who seek to illegally 
push drugs, or to earn their 
livelihood in this way. Dis- 
missal rom Loyola, is, in my 
opinion, definitely in order; 
though the regular rights of 
appeal must be ensured. 


Ill. EDUCATIONAL 


1. (a) L.S.D., Methadrine, S.T.P., etc. are physiologi- 
call harmful, damaging the chromosones of the body. 

(b) Psychologically harmful, sometimes causing per- 
manent insanity and always dangerous. 

W. Marijuana: In isolation it appears that physical 
damage and psychic mutilation are not serious. However, 
those who use marijuana generally gravitate to a sub- 
culture group, where collective consumption occurs. 
These sub-culture groups always move to a higher plane: 
from “pot” to “acid” - though all members do not. Occa- 
sionally the group moves from acid to heroin, and not 
infregently the marijuana is laced with heroin. 

CONCLUSION: Those who regularly use marijuana 
are playing with or are already involved in a highly dan- 
gerous system. 


The use of marijuana, L.S.D., etc. on the campus, is 
I feel, in clear conflict with the educational role of the 
community: the deepening of rational and rational self- 
consciousness of the person. Since the prime agent in the 
learning growth process is the student himself I fail to 
see how a person in semi possession of self can properly 
learn. For every student who comes “‘in”’ because of 
drugs, ten students turn ‘out’. If drugs can prove a ther- 
apeutic assist to learning, let them be administered by a 
qualified doctor, and not by the amateur, who is so prej- 
uciced in his own cause. 

CONCLUSION: Do not ee the already addled 
brain. 

Educational programs consisting of doctors, sociolo- 
gists, and users are being organized at this time. 
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The opinions expressed are not necessarily those of the world .. . 


LSD is a personal experience. Its validity is often 
questioned within and without the ‘sub-culture’ for 
this very reason. “Everything is relative; your thing 
may not be my thing”. 

LSD takes you UP in two senses. It takes you 
above the common muddle of the affairs that are 
life and heightens your awareness or consciousness 
of what is happening; what why and how people 
say things. In another sense it takes you Down into 
the nether regions of your psyche, simply deep into 
your own mind. 

But you must act with the LSD; you must be 
committed to the validity of what you feel -- if what 
you feel hurts you must commit yourself to its 
change. Whereupon you may go deeper, closer to 
something akin té being -- pure you. The deeper 
you go the more you hallucinate. 

If you press yourself and work hard at it you are 
on what's known as a power trip. 

| was on a type of power trip before | ever took 
LSD - but without the committment acid (LSD) forces 
you to incorporate. The search for final systematic 
meaning. Amen. 

The search under acid takes place Validly only 
IN YOU. You can’t look for it in someone else or 
you're avoiding the issue - and that hurts. You get 
what's known as bad vibrations - it feels as if some- 
thing is burning away in your head. 

LSD pulls all the plugs out of your head and 
leaves. YOU ARE ON YOUR OWN. The chemical 
LSD is out of your system in half an hour. It leaves 
you flopping around some ionosphere with very real 
concepts of how you have been conditioned, what 
you believe (pray it isn’t nothing), and what the 
world is like. 

It demands of you that you make some sense out 
of the mess. 

You want to leave. There is no place to go. Be- 
cause all you are trying to flee from is your own 
self - the very ‘hang-ups’ which made you want to 


take acid in the first place. 

You can't fake your way through an acid trip 
because the only person you are trying to fake is 
yourself and under LSD it hurts. 

In the sense that the direction (interior) of the 
experience or the attempt is the same for everyone 
the LSD experience may be said to be universal. It 
takes you into your mind if you work at it; if you 
confess your stupidities and strip away your imper- 
fections. In your mind you can find the cosmic 
awareness and peace you desire - after a lot of 
‘trips’. In the meantime you must be constantly ad- 
justing to the imperfect, structured world of every- 
day experience. That is often difficult. 

Acid invites you UP. You can get off anywhere 
you want. SO DOES LIFE. You can get off the life 
trip too. But if you get high on life you don’t ever 
have to worry about coming down. It's the real 
thing, you don’t have recurring hallucinations. 

The problems you must contend with can be as 
easily and less dangerously contended with right 
down here. Your consciousness can be expanded 
under LSD but eventually you sleep it off, and no 
longer does anything have the immediacy or intima- 
cy as it did during the ‘trip’. The revelations or in- 
sights lose a lot of their beauty. You have accepted 
them only to act on them in life itself when you get 
‘down’; it is difficult enough to remember them 
clearly let alone act on them. “He who hesitates 
loses all”. You become morose because you know 
somewhere you have forgotten just exactly what it is 
you must commit yourself to. You want to go back 
up again even though you know you shouldn't. You 
are in a ‘bind’ - you can’t ‘hassle’ the FACTS. 

You want to make it easier? Here’s the theory: 
water = good because it’s a fact, because it's 
beauty, peace, gentility, purity to a certain extent. 
Which is one of the beginnings of THE PHILOSO- 
PHY. You can pick it up anywhere you want really 
but don’t compromise it or yourself. 





This is how a first trip looks on paper about two 
and a half hours after the capsule was swallowed. 
If you are offended by four letter words skip this 
and read the explanation below. 


The trip is a)l about people like you its just one of thestopping p oints 
along the way tellhg frank to get me wrinting awafe a philosophical trip. 
this isa trip. get ths5 thet and getting a solid. I'm on atrip. 
you you yow. parts of thts music are good. FACT. we are on a trips 
look just how long do I have to tell you before this stuff works off. 


now were worked up about this stuff this whole trip is choice repeat choice repea 
t chiioe this is aalll acid doing tis yes exactly whytht it’s alliN YOUR MIND 
MIKE JUST KEEP NE TYPING WHY TO GET AL THIS FUCK SAID TOMTHE WORLD 

DOES THAT MAKE ME A GENIUS, FUCK OFF THIS IS ALL OE big philosophy trip 

baby. yes yes yesyes yes yes yes yes yes yese‘ye ane of them 

all you want to do is watch the palnes take off when wetre on a trip frank. 

(just a good line tho sht id et it down.. 

this ‘avid stuffitd good repeat good repeat gooo repeat good repeat good repeat good 
havent written very much whyrepeat why repe.t why repeat whyrepe,t whyrepeat why 
wepeat why repeat why that 's the onl charlie chap}in line idiot and we just dont 
know what to do repeat we just dont know what to do repeat we just dont know what 
to do a d what s going to happen is thatis to say was that this music was just goi 
to control us and well ewe just thought maybe which may or may not be good for us 
because you see we are on a trip . and boy could this musi: ever take hold 

of us if we wanted this is such a gratstrip this typewriters beceuse it shows us 
just what is capable the mind that is because we do have a completd mine 
dont*mike dont we mike its such ashort way to a good trip, have you got that all 
you syncopated synanacs? the tip is you repeat the trip is youe no womder there h 
have beeen things like bad trips . ‘ 

all the time its a trip of choice Iicould sa6 I had this acid warking on me a 

nd that it was doing funny things true true but what would be more the point 

would be to saym what's wrong with yow like I could say that this whole 

trip look who am I writing to anyway like it doesng matter m ike who 


@WE MUST KEEP TYPING WHY TO SAVE THE WORLD THIS IS A TRIP BABY WE ARE ON A TRIP BA 
BY AND WE ARE ON A TRIP” BSABY AND WAX WHO'S IN CONTROL HEREANYWAY ME OK THE ACI 
© NOWTHAT ITSCLOSER YOU WANT ME TO STOP WELL NOW THEMUSIC IS GOODAND PHONING 
BR/NDA SOUND S GOOD BUT LOOK WE HAVE TO TEEL THE PEOPLE SOMETHING FIRST 

OK TIME OUT TOOK ACID why keep asking why this a ta#ip of CHOICE mike PEPEAT KEEP 
ASKING WHY MIKE BECAUSE ITS ABOUT YOU,. THE TRIP KEEPS GOING GOING AND GOING AND Efe 
you want them to think you havent taken acid its your trip baby ok play it 

like that yew but right now they dont know. youve tzken acid FACT YOUVE TAKEN AC 
ID NHAT YOU AR E NOW CHNOLOGING IS THE ACTIVITIEs OF A TRIP, THE TRIP IS YOU 

BABY TRIP..IS-YOU YOU YOU YOUYOUYOOYUOYUOY YOU YOU MAKE TI HAPPEN .. 

YOU FUCKING PEOPLE OUT THERE YLOU MAKE IT HAPEN get to work, get tot work 

get to work that’s you people noyt me you get to work to tof tl i = 


To anybody but me this is confusion. If you think it reads con- 
fusedly here you should have been writing it. Ideas hit you in 
rapid staccato fashion. Obviously | can’t keep up with them, han- 
dle them either on paper or in my mind. | am disoriented, on a 
‘bum trip’. Mistake - | am with people who are not on LSD. 











CARNIVAL ‘68 THE BIGG 





This year’s Carnival Committee has insured 
that the big week will close with a bang and 
not just fizzle away. 


In proportion with the rest of the Carnival 
the Snoball promises to be the biggest and the 
best ever. Contrary to the recent trend of hold- 
ing the bigger dances in barns and parade 
squares Sno-Ball co-ordinator Clark Cada has 
insured the proper setting for this affair. 


Cada has booked the Town and Country 
Motel in its entirety to provide ample space. 
The dance floor as those who went to the 
Homecoming ball will testify is ideal. 

The entertainment is all top caliber. Two 
groups will be alternating on stage to provide 
continuous music. 

Featured are Bobby Gimby with his four- 
teen piece orchestra and the Staccatos from 
Ottawa. 

Gimby the composer of the Centennial 
Song “Ca-na-da” is currently doing the Univer- 
sity circuit in Ontario. He was well received at 
places such as Queens as a dance band for 
College affairs. 

The idea of signing Gimby for the dance is 
not all that original. Because of his popularity 
he was the only logical choice. 

Usually at Loyola dances of the two groups 
playing one is a big name but the other is only 
a good local group. This year’s Snoball is an 
exception as the second band is the Staccatos 
billed as Canada’s top group. 

The story of the Staccatos began three 
years ago when they formed as the backing 


group for a singing disc-jockey namely Dean 
Hagopian. As the musical scene changed the 
group decided to emerge from their self im- 
posed shadows. 

They went on to easily win their crown as 
Canada’s top group and are now in the process 
of displaying their talent across the world. 

Leader of the group is Vern Craig who 
doubles on lead guitar with Les Emmerson. 
Rick Bell is one of the lead vocalists and 
drummers. Mike Bell, Rick’s younger brother is 
another one of the lead vocalists and like his 
brother also plays the drums. Brian Rading is 
the bass-man. Newer additions include an or- 
ganist. 

With the combination of these two top 
Canadian acts the Sno-ball should be the 
greatest ever. Each group is the tops in Cana- 
da in its own field. At the same time they 
appeal to the campus crowd. This has been 
shown by their past engagements. 

The place is ideal. With an excellent danc- 
ing floor it is neither a barn nor too small for 
the large numbers expected. The prices both 
for admission and drinks will be at par with 
other campus dances although the night will 
be greater than has been seen around here in 
a long while. 

The expected turnout will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 1500 people. It would be advisable 
to pick up your tickets this week. During the 
study week they will go on sale to the general 
public and when you return there may be none 
left. The tickets are presently available at the 
ticket booths on campus. 





Carnival ’68’s guiderule has been to go 
“big”. This is quite well exemplified in the 
Concert. The Mitchell Trio is one of the big- 
gest names on today’s campus circuit in the 
United States and Canada. 

Their appearance on the first night of Car- 
nival should start the week off in a fitting 
manner. 

Enough has already been said in the last 
issue of the NEWS about this group. 

They will be playing at Place Ville Marie 
the afternoon before the concert to give a 
sampling of their talents. Because of this and 


their already established name a sellout crowd 
for both shows that night. 

In addition to Loyola tickets will be on 
sale at Sir George, McGill, Marianopolis, St. 
Joseph’s Teachers College, Fairview Shopping 
center as well as Place Ville Marie. 

Although there will be Two shows in the 
gym, one at seven and one at nine-thirty, this 
does not guarantee enough tickets for all so 
buy now while there are some left. 5 

The price is two fifty a head and tickets 
are currently available at all the ticket booths 
on campus. 








Carnival ’68 is the most diversified that Loyola will see in a 
long time. Events ranging from a ski trip to a fashion show will be 
presented in an attempt to offer something to please every taste. 

Tuesday afternoon at 3:00 p.m. there will be a fashion show, 
the caliber of which should satisfy the most style concious coed. 

Sponsored by Faini of Italy it will feature the more avant- 
garde looks in knitwear as well as the less dashing but popular 
conservative designs. 


For those less in the know, Faini is a international fashion - 


house based in Italy. Having been in operation for fifty years it 








To compete for enough liquor to last the average 8-man team 
of hardy racers, all of Carnival week .. . and then some left over 
for Quebec? 


Impossible you say?! Well, it’s happening. Carnival has gone to 
extremes to bring you the classic event which will pit most thirsty 
members of the student body against each other in one of the 
most entertaining all-student “shows” of Carnival week. 


More than a dozen entries are currently completing their 
sleigh designs and looking for a suitably light co-ed to fill out 
their team quota. The event will be starting behind the high 
school in the old football field at noon Thursday, preceeding the 
Turtle Race. Spectators are more than welcome! 


The Keg ,Three Gamons of Lamb’s White Rum. will be present- 
ed following the campus-length race. The course which is still not 
on paper will be “the most difficult we can put together” accord- 
ing to race co-ordinator Pat Donvito. 


